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THR COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL* SYSTEM 



rr. 



Arthur M. '"CoKeh ' 



.Educational theorists' as diverse as Iv an Illich and Thom^is Gree 



n 



' have traded the cdhfigurat ions of . the American .educational system. 

' ■ ■■'■' A' *• • ■ ■ ■ 

Illich(1970) ex^plained how the atf'tainmerit . of each ^leVeX of schooling 

■ ■ ' ■ .: . k ; ' ' 

.^Acreates a demand^for the next level;, and effects a form of regressive 

taxation since the participants in the sjsetem's upper reaches tend to be 

^ •. ■ ' ■ ' ■ /■ . • \ ■ .. . ■ . ' . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^: ■■ J ' , - . 

drawn from the .higher income groups. He deplored the poWer ,of a system 

that could ailocate a Aerson' s position -in^ society by cietermining who 

was learned and thus capable of obtaining high-status occupation. 

•Green. (1980) analyzed the syst^em itself,^ describing \t as ^ set of 

schools and colleges related by a medium of ^'exchange comprised of the 

certificates, diplomas, a^d \iegrees by which thie activities iti one 

school, can be recognized ^or those that go on in ano^ther . The system is 

organized in a sequence with studi^nts prepared in one grade to continue 

. ' ■ : \ ■ « * • 
in the next in line. It distributes educational benefits as people 

■ ■ . ■-. - , * ■ ■ ■ X ''>■''' ^'^ * 

learn, and it distributes certificates that Ijave market value among 
employers. The institutions a^.. the\ system's core are those whose 
certificates are perceived as having the \2reatest value, both as cachets 

• * ■ • ■ . " ■ . ■ \ ' • / ' ■ . • , " ■ ■ 

for students going on to the next grade and among agencies outside tjhe 

" ■ * . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ « A , . ■ ■ . 

' • ■ ' . • . ■ ■ \ . ■ . ■ • ■ . '• 

y> system. In hiigTaef edupation the core includes the traditional llbe-pal 

. art^ colleges and the maj or 'research universities , along with their 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ \ <^ ., ■ \ •• 

• • . ■■ ' \ ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

associated, graduate and professional school progVams . The proprietary 

■ :• ■ ■ %- ^' ■ ' ^ ^' ' , ■ ■ ■. ' ■ \,- ■ : , ' ; : ^ 

trades schoto'ls tend to be at the system's periphery, while corporate and 
prof es si-orfal a'ssociation non-graded edacational aofivities aire outside 
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; • This paper examiniels the , positlori ' of . the American c colleges 
in the educational system. . It discusses their traditional educa^ 
effort at the level of 'Grades 13 and 14.V ■their'^arly attempts to gain a 

• place near the system' s| core , and Vthe forces : that have -mbyedjthQm^^^ 
the vmargin. It concludes with an. examination of the dilemma/f aqed hy' 
community college leaders^ who :WQuld maintain their Institution-^ 
in graded education but at the . same time continue. pirpviding- a variety of 
educatiyVe and quasi-educative serSricfes orijari; p^^ 

'-access: basis. ' \ ' 

Background \ ' .y:.-^^ . v'^Vv' V . / /■ v^-''' V'' r '"^ '■■;[o^^.''''''^^''r--^^'^''---r:'-' 

Community colleges are relatively recdnt arrJLyals in ttie Am^^ican* 
educational system, outgrow ths^ of v the|: j^^ 

eairly years of the Twentieth Century when publicly supported 'hlgK^j 
i^diication was just eginnihig to' filove^, toward,; its: diirr^^ 
position. Several forces icontfibutetd^ .t^^ the* rise of higher led uc^a^^^^^^ 
and the newly emergent two-year collieges ; tlip^ of 
scientific .research, the expansion of -professionai ^ the demand 

for paraprofessional and technological/ aidesV:^^^a^ ifor ^equality 



er , 



'cf educational opportunity f o r all pe-ojpil^ xegkMleds of gehde 
ethnicity, or family income.^ .^The junioE colleg^X wo serve many of 
these people as convenient , Accessible p^bints vof entry to the workpla^ce 

■ aind to' higher 'levels^ of -schooling w':'-;:-' --'t'-^-Vr ■ 

Secondary- school g;rowth also fostered jAjnio^^^ 

*■ ' ' ^ -^^^ ■ 'r 

the eiariy decides. ^ Between l'9 10 and 1^40, for-thdse Students who had 

entered- the fifth grade feight y^ears .earXier h graduation 
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rates vincreased f rom 7% to .50%. Since one of ^the major outcomes of 
^schooling is; the dem^ind for more schoolingv the rdpidiy €\scalating / 
titim^ber t^^^ graduates forced vthe expansion .of higher 

^feduca^^ 'l(Vnd^ slnfce the "increased percentage' of the age group seeking' 

entry 'to college resj^lted in a^'demanrf for noh-traditional curticulums , ' 

;-<ioiIegiat: were forced, to expand their scope as well ais' • 

''■'i-'"^:yy. /\:\\, ■ . ^- ' '■ .. - ' ' ''v' ''K .v^ ^ ■ • ■"■ - . ' ■■ • -.. • 

their size • ' xHe universities coiild *grow only i so fast and so diverse;, in ' 
mosti,^_S^tes a Aetwork' of junior* collegeVW^V^ilop response V tt 

spoTi became a widespread group "of buffer : Institutions , preparing its 
entrants for university-level studies or .diverting [tnem itoward other 



pursuits'. . ■■^vV...- J;, '.A 



' The ^iirst puba;icly supporte in the f irst 

decade of the twentieth cpntMry, outnumbered fby the p^ 
colleges until 1950 wheia . they bega rapid growth.. Tl^ey - 

of fered transfer edjiication enabling students, to cbinplete the first two 
years of. baccalaureate studies^ pccupatidnal pi?ogratns leading to> 

J : . : /• V'— ^ '-^ •■-■■^ 

certificates of completion for^curriculj^^ take' two years or 

less to completeV a.nd po'stHsecoridary school terminal curriculum^ f^^ 
students who would not ^go ori^- to the uni-versi ty bu t who s6ught ati 
additional year t)r ti)^o of . p^feiparation for hbme arid family living or for. - 
clerical and other entry level jobs in business.' ^ . 



. Followirig World War II the trend toward increased years of formal . 
.school;tng moved great numbers of students into po s>t -secondkry. 

institutions; Talk of universal higiier education became common whe^i, in ..- 

^ " - ■ • •• ■' ■ • . , . . . ' ' -' ' ■■•■.'•') ' ■ ■ . ■ 

1947 ttie President's Commission on Higher Educailon redomraended that 

- ■ ■ ■■ . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ _ . , r... ; -- ■ • . 

poj^trsecohdary ina^truction be made available to all iridividuals who 



could profit from such exposure. The idea that ^th'e 'ultlmateTb'^^^^^^ to 
the state would far exceed the cost led to. magnified ,s 
/secondary institutions that, would providfe occupational preparation, 
of f^r instruction in citizenship and basic skills ,,„,and /.^^^^ 
.people a. plac^ to develop during a period of prolonged adolescence. : • By 
1950 half the students who had entered the fifth: grade eight years 
earlier were graduating high school, and 40 -i)ercent of them were 
entering college. By 1960 75 percent of the age group graduated high 
schipol and 60 percei\ti' of t^^ This increase 

in th^ ^rate of college-going was enhanced by the junior colleges , which* 
by that time were open in nearly every ^^^s^^ and were admitting students 

.■ ■ . ■ ■ ; . ■ ' • ,* ' ■ '. ' ■ 

^ academic preparations 

■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ' •■ . ■ /: ■ ' . ■« ' '. •■ • 

During the first twenty years after World War 11' the junior 
cpUeges added two functions to their transfer, occupational, and post 
liig^h school terminal p^r^^ and -began calling themselves community 

collegesV The^ additional functions included community services 

providin^^^^^^ edutatibnal programs that typically did not lead 

. , , ^ ■ _ '■ ■ ■ ' , '■ ' - ■ ' ' ' 

to trairsfer or specific jobs, and remedial studies, those couxses and 

'.y ■ ' ■■ .\ ^ . ■ /'y ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■■ " • ■ " ■ " ' 

activities designed to compensate the students' defects in prior 

■ • ■ ■ , • ■ , ■■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ •■ ' . ♦ * -. ■ .' - 

learning. Community services was -.added deliberately, promoted by 

leaders who' saw a ' bi;oader role for the junior college as a full-service 

education agency for peo^^^ all ages. Remedial studies, on the other 

hand, was adopted perforce as a legacy, of the postsecondary terminal 

courses, combined^ with adult basic education and, toward 1965, the 

necessity of remedying the defects in educational experience of the 

re^cent high sckool graduates. Thus remedial education has been attached 



^fto nearly air the pr6gr4ms.* These additional functions coupled with 
the expansion in the population and the rate^of- college going , led to 
substantial publi^c cbmmun college growth so that byj'the 1980s the 

Anearly 1000 instit were enrolling; 4 ,5 million students , \v more 

than one--third of all pedple engaged in f prmal* ppstsecondary education. 

Thy colleges "had grovm large; 45 p than 15,000 students 

' . ' \ . • ' ■ ■ "■ \ ' ' . ' , \ / ' . ' 

enrolled. " \" .* ' ""^if • 

' Community college growth over the past four- decades has resulted 
from several forces, some affecting the growth of ins t itutions at all-^ 
levels;, with others characteristic of the two-year colleges themselves. 
The growth in all types of schools is attributable to society's- 
expanding' expectations^ of what ' the school can do, the 'perce^nt of th^ 



age group participating in formal schooling, and student consum§*tism^ 
Ravxtch enum;ferate's the broadened expectations assigned to the schools: 
"Rreserve democracy,, eliminate poverty, lower the crime rate, enrich the 
common culture, reduce unemployment , ease the assimilation of immigrants 
to the nation, overcome differences between ethnic groups , advance 
scientific and technolojgical progress, prevent traffic accidents, raise 
health standards, refine moral character , and gUide young people iatd 
useful occupMtions((1983 , p.kil)." Community colleges developed 
programs in each of these areas. • * ^ 

The percent of the age grp^up In school that increased stea^dily^ 
until the inid 1960s, when it seemed to leVel of f , both, fostered- 
conjpunity college growth and was enhanced by it. In 1900 there were 
around-15 million' Americans aged 15 to 24 and 232,000, or less than two* 
percent , * were enrolled in college •\;_ In 1981 ther4 were 30 million 18 to 



2^4 year-olds and. more than 12 million of them, or 42 percent , wer6 in 
college.; ; T^^^ making access easier for 

peoj)le who in a«n earlier erfe Would not have considered collfege' going: 
■ minority-group, and low-ability^students , student's ffom low-income 
families, and older students who for whatever reasons had missed their 
chance to attend college privatelyi ^ . " • 

The colleges also fed on the student consumer- movement The shift 

\ * ' / - ■ - - • _ ' . ■ ■ ■ ^ . ; ' • . . 

of college purpose from transmitting the culture and <^preparing people 
'for high status • prof essions' to providing .thfem with nearly any 
educational activity t,hey desired had been' labeled consumerism. The 

■ ..^ V . ■ • 

■■ ' I ■ • . ■ ^ , • ■■ • ■ 

traditional inte.nt of higher education; to transmit '^knowledge and. 
Stimulate intellectual dev€ilopmfent f ell beKind the presumed desires of 
the consumers to find a job, protect their health, gfet the most for 

their money, and adjust satisfactorily tp their 'llfe^ ->In such a climate 

, ■ . ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ . .. - 

all subjects are' of equal value* and the consumer is the arbifervof what 

shall be studied. If most people attending school want to use it as a 

• . ' ■ ■ . * ' ' . »■••■■•.' 

lever for rapid. Immolate employment and social advancement, the 

curriculum shifts accordingly. And, ^s hi ft it did in the cdmmunitv 

. ' ■ ■ ■ v, ^. _ ./ ■ . ■ 

colleges be'caus6 of their admlnistr.ator-dominated leadership 
commitment to serving the public. The colleges had* no Voeiferou? alumni 
group that would object to an expanded mission for their alma mater, no 
entrenched faculty suf ficient ly powerful to deflect the drive for new 
students and new missions. If their leaders Had difficulty in modifying 
^'^^^^X^Z^^riogxs^DLS they merely added» new ones; growth provides its own 
dynamic' forvTchange.'-/:" V' . ■ z-^. 

The eolleges had been organized to provide the first two years, of 




the baccalaureate sequence and , during the 19208 and 1930s, that 
continued as their primary function, with the majority of students 
expecting eventually to transfer to' baccalaureate degree institutions. 
The American Association of Junior Colleges, the major institutional 
assaciation, early-on adopted the definition of junior college As "An 
institution offering two years of instruction of strictly ^collegiate 
grade." In 1925 the Association! amended its definition to include tfxe 
statement ,. "The junior college may , and is likely to, develo^p a 
.different type of . curriculum suited to the large and' ever changing 
ilvic, social, religious, and vocational needs of the entire 'community 

\ • . . . ' ■ a ' ■ . . 

inVwhlch the college is located. It is understood that in this case, 

>\ ■ ■ • . • ■ • " ■ \.' . ■ 

a^so^^the work offered shall be on a level appro^Jtiate for high school 
graduates (Bogue, 1950, p.xvii) But the Association also reiterated 



its original declaration that where the colleges -of fered^courses usually 

\ ' ■ ^' ^' , • * ■ " 

of fiered by^ senior institutions, "The^e courses must be identical, in 

scope and thoroughness, with corresponding courses of th^ standard four- 

■ \ ■ ■- ' . , , 

.year college." This early interest in transfer education survived so 

■ \ ■■ ' ' " , ■■■■■ ■ , ■ ' ■ 

that by 1980 more than half the\>enrollments still were in courses that 
■ . -A ■ . ■,• , ; ' •■ 

carried credit transferable to senior Institutions. / * 

. , \ ■■• . ■ ■■■■■ : ; ■ 

During the^ 1930s and , 1940s many community college leaders' sought to 

■A".- ■ • - "V ^ •- ■.- . : 

e-Kpand occupationalX traini*ng as an addition to the transfer function. 

• - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

^Pointing to the rising ^^ educational level demanded by the nation '.s 
employers, they advbtlated^the development of technological triaining 
programs. Whereas the secondary schools of the- time were teaching 
crafts and home economics, \the. community vcolleges would prepare people 
to enter the work forc6 in positions for which craft training would not 



suffice. The emergiant electrical, radio , aircraft, and health 
technology fields all found a place in the community colleges of the 
time, but as late as\1960, only ohe-fpiirth of the students were enrolled 
in occupational programs. iWith the passage of t)lie federal Vocational 
Education Acts in the early 1960s,', occupational programs Increased so 
that by 1975 35 percent of the . students were enrolled in programs 
designed to lead to immediate employment. The types of degrees awarded ' 
by community coll(Bges reflect that expansion . v In 1970-71 they awarded 
just over 250,000 degrees, with leVs. than 43 percent of them given to 



ipationaL^program graduates.* In 1979-80 they ^warded slightly more 



OCCU| . . w 

than 400,000 degrees with more thaji 62% of -them given to occupational 



^ERiC 



program graduates (Table 2) . , . . ./ . 

IProgfams for adults also beca'me popylar during^ this period of rapid 
community college growth as the colleges began offering courses desigfned 
to appeal to adults who may never have attended college or had chosen to 
return for occupational upgrading or for their personal interests The 
colleges particularly* sought out middle-aged students, providing 
programs especially tailored for them and offered at night and on 
weekends. They recruited senior citizens; at least half the colleges 
offered tuiti/^ reductions, special' classes, or entire programs for 
persons ova'r age 65. The success of these efforts is reflected in v^the 
.mean age of the community college student body, which, by 1980 was .29' 

years. % 

. . - ■ ■ . ... ' • . ' ■ - ' 

• ■ . • ■ ' ' 

The colleges' enrollment of part-time students also icantributed to 
their growth. In 1968 they enrolled 1 .9 million degree, ccedit students, 
47Z of whom were attending part-time. In 1982 they enrolled 4.9 million 



in 



students with 63% of them' attending part'-tlme (Table 3). And those 
figures do not include the students who enrolled in non-credit courses 
such as hobby and , recreational activities, high school completion 
courses, aiid short term occupatic^l studies. With the exception of New 
York^nd North Carolina, in the 14 states with community ^college 
enrollments greatei; th^an 50 ,000 > part-time students outnumbered the 
full-timers. And ju§t as the colleges made particular effort to^ recruit 
older students, they also sought out the part-timers by making 

attendance easy. They offered classes, at off-campus centers arid in 

• ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■' ■ ■ ' ;■ y . . 

various work places. They did not require that students complete 

■ • ' ' ' • . ■ • ' ., . ' ' ■ 

programs in a gfven span of years. " ^ 

Students of lowe^r ability swelled community college enrollments. 

■ . » ' ■ •■."«- . . • ' 

Most American colleges have had some type of selectivity in admissions , 

but the community colleges tend to have markedly reduced requirements. 

As an example, .more than half the colleges allow students to attend^if 

they are of a minimum age (usually 18) and/or they present a high school^ 

diploma. Only around one-four th of them ask the student to present 

abiMty test scores, and few, if any, use the students* .high school 

grade point average as. a criterion for admission. This has resulted in 

a high proportion/of students with poor prior academic records atten^ittg 

community colleges . Whereas 62% of the full-time students entering ail 

postsecondary institutions in 1983 were from the top 40% of their high 

school class, only 47% of that group entered community colleges (Table 

4) . And the ^ scores made'^by the matriculant s who took the American 

College Testing Program's battery> reflect a steady decline in ability 

that has persisted for nearly two decades (Table 5). 



Ttie college attracted sizable proportions of the ethnic- minorities- 
attending higher educa^on and similarly high proportion's of stud'ehts 
from low- Income fami-^es.. By 1980 the colleges were enrollingv nearly 
'40% of ^ the ethnic miolority student s invo Ived in Ame rlfean high"eic. 
education. More /than half the minorities beginning college began in a 
community college. The distribution p| family Income similarly showed a 
tilt toward low income students: 54% of all ^irst-tinre, full-time 
'Students entering college were from families witft annual incomes of less 
than $35,000 but 74% of the cpmmunj^ty college matriculants into 
that category (Astin& Others, 1983). - t 

The ava;ilability of a college campus within reasonable commuting 
distance has a marked effect on the percentage of people who attend 
college. Most of the cpmmuhlty colleges have been built in the pities' 
•or the siiburbs, a location that encourages college attendance since 
Students may participate even while living at home and/or maintaining 
employment. Only' a'Tiiinority of community college students reside on 
campus; few urban-centered instituJtions hav^ re sidential facilities-. 
This has enhanced* the attractiveness! of tl^l^nstitution for low-ability 
students and for* those who are only casually- committed to schooling. 

■ ■ ' - ' • " ; ■ 

The community colleges have grown al^o by abs orbing educational 
functions previously offered by other agencies. . Many of them have taken^ 
over law Enforcement program^ from the police academies, firefighter 
training from the fire d^partm^^s , and health t^^chnology and nursing 
programs .from the hospitals. " In many cities tHey have absorbed the 
adult. basic education function, the literacy training that was formerly 
carried out by the adult division of the elementary or secondary school: 
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1 district. FuTthermore, huinerous>fo,rmer' adult educktion/centera and 
\*^®*^^"^P^-^'^"s*:itut-es entered the. universe of community colleges, when 
' they began offering associate degrees. This has happened in several 
states, including lo-wa, Nebraska',' Wisconsin ,^orth b^rplina. South 
/Carolina^ and €eQrgia., And in Kentvicl^' H^ 

states wheyre the public universities have organize^ two-year branches, 
these too ^ are inc3.uded in the data' 6n community colleges. 

• One more characteristic should be' noted in this catalog reasons ' 

for conimunlty college expansion: compared with most four year colleges/ 
they 4re more economical to operate They have more modest facilities , 
sma^ller libraries,-; fewer laboratories, practically . no support for 
academic research./ Data collated by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management 'Systems indicate that the public two-year colleges 
are the lowest of all higher education institutions ^in all cat;egories of 
revenue including state and local appropriations per student, tuition 
revenues, private gifts, and government grants and contracts. They 

^ receive around 70% of^heir revenues from state and local aid 
apportioned on a per-student basis and around 15% from tuition and fees. 
Their percentage of state aid has been rising steadily over thd past 40 
years with their local support diminishing in commensurate fashion 
(Table 6). These characteristics of low income prevail eyen though the 
community colleges V faculty salary scales compare favorably with those 
in general baccalaureate colleges and in college's specializing in 
professional training. The reason is that faculty-student ratios are 
much higher in/community colleges; standing at approximately 28 to 1 in * 
the academic-transfer courses . However, as in senior ins titutiofts, the 
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I. cost saving that was supposed to accompany the introduction of 
'instructional technology "»never appeared and, coincident with a leveling 
in enrollment and the u.nio!i-negotiajCed class sl.ze limitation, perH^ 

. ^student dost Of' Instruction may show a rapid increase. 
- The focus onvgrowth arid its corollary, access for everv'one, 

— contin^ unabated for fifty 5^ the early 19aOs ^en 

^ the percentage of young p«ople graduating high. school and/4ntering 
college stubbornly stopped grpwj^ng too. ' However the^ decad/s of growth 
had had their effect. In" an institution that derives n^irly all its 
income based on the number of people attending, ^ growth usually means 
th^ additionati: funds accrue more rapidly than costs jise. Hence during 
an era of llrowth, free money appears and institutional leaders feel no 



/ 



•hesitancy about adding functions. But. static or, declining enrollments 
have the opposite effect; appropriations fall more rapidly than costs, 

and leaders are. faced with' making uncomfortable decisipns about which 
" ■ . /,■.'■ ■ ■ . 

..programs to cut, which people to dismis'k.- That was the condition 



prevailing in a'sizable proportion of the colleges in 1984. 

/ ■ 



In summation, access and growth/have b'eeri the community colleges' 
dominant values. They, have opened theijr doors to pfeople who could not 



afford t'he expense of- moving away from home and establishing full-time 

residence at a. senior institutio^. Their tuition charges are lower and' 

/ ■ ■■ ./ 



they take everyone with little regard for prior academic achieveient . 
They organize programs f o r/ e ve ryone , from displaced workers to 
illiterate adults. They have, of f ered^%ctivitles to accomodate people's 
\ interest in solving personal problems such as ""aging , substance abuse , 
and adjustment to divorce. They are truly the people's colleges and 



■ -i 

access for everyone has been put ^ fo^^h as their .greatest appeal • 

'•■ * 

a 

Faculty 

Studies of Qomjaunity college \instructors have found that they are a 
group differing in demographic characteristics, attitudes, and values, 
from their senior institution counterparts and from the administrators 

- . , ■■ . '., • .. . V ■ ■• . 

and trustees in their own institutj.ons. The .communi ty college faculty 

■ . -m' ■■ t . •■ ■ ■ ' 

teaching transfer credit courses typfically hold the master* s degree. 
This has been true since the' earliest years of the ins titution: a 19.30 
study showed 59% of the community college instructors with a maater's, 
5% with a doctorate; by 1970 74% were holding tlhe master's, 15% the 

■ ■ / ■ . . ■ ^ ■ -■-r^^ ■ 

doctorate .(Cohen & Brawer, 1982, p^77). The instructors of occupationaL 
subj ects frequently^' hold less than the master's degree since their - 
certification tends to be based on experience within the trades that 
they teach. Members of both groups have relatively high teaching loads. 
The instructors of transfer courses teach from 13 to 16 hours per week* 
— four or five classes with around 30 students in each. The 
occupational program faculty often teach longer hours since they are 
involved in clinics and laboratories. 

■ .. ' . ■ ' 

The faculty" tend no<: to bfe members of academic disciplinary 

associations. ^ As an example, less than 7% of the people ^teaching 

history belong to the American Historical Association. Similar figures 

pertain for community college faculty membership in the American 

Philosophical Association, the American Sociological Association , the 

American. Psychological Association, and so on J The reason for this is 

partly the fault of the associations; for example prior to 1973 the_ 

American Sociological Association required. the doctorate for membership. - 



furthermore, the publications and conferences sustained by the 

associations tend to have. little to do with the real'l ties of teaching in 

. . ■ . , ' ■ . . » , '■ ■ ' ■ , . • ^ 

community colleges. Where associations have been formed- with the intent 

■ • ^ - , '■ ' '•• ' ' •- '. •• / ... ■ ■ ' 

particularly to involve community college instxuctors; their success 

ratio has been much ^higher. The Communi t y CallegQ Humanities 

Associiation, for example, has developed into a thriving national 

■ ■ ■ • • .. . > ' " ♦ 
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association over the past five years. Overall, in 1983. 63% of the 

■ . ■ • . ■ ^ ■ ■ V 

instructors teaching history, foreign languages, political science, and 

the other disciplines within the humanities claimed association 

membership, with most of thpm i'nyolved either in CCHA or in especially 

designated subgroups of the major foreign language, ^English, and miisic 

educators V associations. 

The, faculty union movement has made greater inroads in community 

colleges than in senior institutions; mo'^re than one-third of the 

community college instructors are *working under contracts negotiated 

tlirough collective bargaining. Community college faculty organization 

is at least partially related to their lack of disciplinary affiliation. 

Their allegiance is to thetr local colleagues , not to a codJi^rnity of 

scholars across the land. The bargaining units may or may not include 

the part-time faculty, which is a point of some consequence since, in 

1980/ 56% of the community college instructors were part-timers (Table 

Ave the faculty satisfied* with their working conditions? Until the- 
1960s the local secondary schools were the largest single source of 
community college instructors. For those who moved from a secondary 
school to a community college, faculty satisfaction was high because 



they had moved to a higher status position and a reduced -teaching load; 
The less satisfied instructors tended to be the younge^r ones coming in 

• ■ • ' ■ , • ■ ..' '• • ■ - ■ / . ^ • ' ::.:■:/: 

directly from graduate school (Cohen^.S Brawer , 1982, p«81)*\. General 
satisfaction notwithstanding, many Instructors expressed dissatisfaction 
with the abilities of their students^ and with the long;: Reaching houra^^^^^^ 
The faculty continually plead if or better qualified "students; several 
surveys of the faculty teaching humanl t ie s and the^ liber al^^^^-^^ 
conducted by the Centejr for the Study of Community Collegers have shown 
around one-fourth of the faculty consistently desiring thVt stricter 
prerequisites be set up before students may be 'admitted to their 
classes* Around the same percentage of ^the faculty wbuld al'so prefej^V 
smaller classes (Brawer 1984) . Thus, despite the pronouncements idi,c 
administrators and institutional associations represen'ta t ives , 
spokespersons who continually 'refer**^to the open access, something-f or- 

■ ■ . — — •;■ ■. ■ — J ... ^ ^'^^^5 

everyone characteristic of their institutions^ the-dominant fac^ 
ethos continues to be that of small classes with well prepared students 
in attendance* In one large^ urban comiflunity college district recently,! 
the faculty bargaining unit negotiated a teaching load .reduced from 15 
to 12 hours per week; in return they relitiqu^ished all sabbatical leaves, 
iris tructionaL development grants, and travel funds*' They saw lower 
teaching loads as more crucial to thel,r profe'^ssional well being and 
s,atii5f action than the perquisites .that faculty^ h have 
indicated as being essential for their professional currency* ' 

These*conf licting values i with -administrators and governing board 
members seemingly seeking institutional growth regardless 6f the 
characteristics of the students, and the faculty desiring ^mailer 



classes , better prepared s tudjents v and reduced teachi-^ .were 
def erred throughout the peripdo of * communi college expansion. The 
growth in oc^cupat ional studies presented: lit tlevproblem in most' 
ins ti tut ions separate ins triict ional /divisi-ons were maintained. ^ The 
occupational programs had thelt own deans ;; hu^^^t^ W f\indin5 

.sources , credentialing s t ru<Sturfes f or : the f acultyV^^^^ .s^^^ 
standards for the students, prcigT^jamgoa^^ .s tu dent : f old ow— up* 

studies. But the difficulty with the lowrabil^ty^;s^ never 

;:been resolved. The question of how t!d ' make 'up^br ^ sev 
learning deficiencies could not , be answered.' Even though remedial 

^programs were esta.blished, the^ were usually fundfed as, a part of the' 

/transfer '^ogram and ^ere staffed by faculty with credentials similar* to 
thtjse. held by the instructors in "the tr'ahsfer credi-fc courses. 
Furthermore, the 1960s and 1970s saw a decline in the standards for 
admission to the transfer credit classes which came to be increasingly 

'populated with students of lesser ability. A var\ety of successes with 
small groups of functional illiterates was achieved in some colleges 
but, taken at large, the poorly -prepared students remained the most 

intransigent problem for the faculty and-, indeed\ ;the entire 

» . , • . ■ ■ . • ^ ■ . , '• ' 
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institution. ^ 

. . ■ ■ ■ 0 , • • ■ 

Curriculum and Instruction 

The t ransf er curricu lum in community co lieges ha'is always been 

j> ■ ■ » * ■ ^ • ■ 

marked by the types of stud.ent*s attending the classes ahd ^ the faculty 
teaching them. In the egtly years, when most of the faculty were 
recruift^ed from secondary schools, the liberal arts courses were 
frequently taught as modified versions of the same courses as those 



presented :ln the high schools . .pThey were centered on thfe textbook with 
little indication that- students, were expected to do independent \study , \ 

■■ ■ /' ■.■ • ^ ■ ' • ' liy' ■ i. .. . • "■• ■ ' •■ • ■ .■ \h 

;in the middle years,' the 1950s arid .1960s, the slogan, "Our' cburses are 
; ju^^t like those of rered' ia tl^e univet-raitiesV' was af ten heard • ks more 



•of the. faculty entered community . colleges directly from university 
graduate .programs, they wer[e inclined to teach polleg^ type courses with 



expectations for students ^toiwgite papers anci read beyond thfe assJ.g'ned^ Jf£^^ 

.s ^^.f 

:in the community college of the;. 1970 s , expect At ions in vthe %Tanst&rX^r^'^^''-i'0^- 
cburses and student behavioir chahged notably." These modif itatiohs^^were i . 



text book 

When the full extent of the decline in student abilities was 



traced by Richardson and others . ( I983) who showed hcj^/'thej requi^ 

for reading and writing -in ail coursesv including general Education and 



the liberstl art s, had. been reduced in one representative communl:f;<3j^* 
L-college. Studejits were expected to read little biit the textbook and 
. 'even in. that they wejre 'reading not for content or ideas but only for the 
miriimal aiiiount of information needed to pass quick^s core examinations. 
The expectations for student writing had dropped'as well so that; 
\ students wrote at most a few pages in *any course. ^These findings were 
corroborated in several studies conducted by the Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges showing that nationwide, students were requif^pd to^ 
write papers in one ■ in four humanities classes y one in ten s^cience 
. g^lasses ; under half the instructors in all of the liberal arts arjeas 
gave essay examinations (Cohen & Brawer, 1982, p. 156). It is important 
to note here that this phenomenon of attenuated course requirement s . was 
.not res.tricted to ciommutiity colleges; it a'f f licte^d all of higher 



educatiori., H6weyeF. it was accentuated in community colleges which have 
always drawn their students from among the less well prepared segments 
of those who did go to college; The declining abilities of high school 
grayuates'in the 1970s merely made that situation more pronounced. 
• - Faculty members 'in most community colleges tried a variety of 
^instructional innovations to increase the value' of. their courses. 
Audio-tutorial instruction^ in biolo&y, video-taped presentations' in the 
social sciences , computer-assisted language instruction, and taped and 
filmed sequences in the humanities and fine arts were all developed 'and 
used by the instructors. However, the efforts to teach the poorly 
prepared students, most of whom were attending part-time, took its tpl.! 
not only on the faculty but ajso on the' curriculum. By 1980, 90 percent 
of the enrollment in Community cpllege liberal art's 'Rasses was in 
courses for which there Wa§ no prerequisite; c^e-third of the enrollment 
in mathematics classes was in courses in which;; the content was less-than 
algebra and three out of eight students taking: English classes were in 
remedial sections. . ' 

Policies of funding and couVse articulation affect transfer studies 
in the community colleges as much a's do the types of students who 
attend. In most states the liberal arts and o;ccupational courses are 
funded on differen^ schedules . with occupational courses receiving 
higher per capita reimbursements. ' Accreditatioh standards " reinforce 
this differential fupding which affects faculty-stud6nt ratio and the 
patterns of equipment and assistance available to instructors in the 
occ^patiolfal programs . State Coordinating, boards may also direct the 
cbmmunity colleges to- eiiminate those transfer, 'courses that are offered • 



as junior-level options in the senior; institutions • Internally the 
minuscule proportion of students who complete two years at the community 
colleges makes it difficult to maintain .a full complement of specialized 
soplipmor$ level courses.. This has a spiraling effect so that the fewer 
specialized;, courses offered, the fewerw students stay at the colleges for 
their second, year . 

'v^. Around 50 percent of the community college effort is devoted to 
courses in the humanities, sciences , ^social sciences, mathematics, and 
fine arts.. This curriculum i« based on an amalgamation of the general 
educatioh innovations that were brought into, the commundty collegers 
during tW- 1940s and 1950s together with -the liberal atts as specified 
in university f re shma^n and s op h omo r e s t u d i e s . The gene r a 1 
education/liberal arts curriculum is maintained, in community colleges 
because it fornjs the core of transfer studies , hence is tHe basis of 
preparation for'students who would go on to the baccalaureate. This 
curriculum is also required for graduation with the associate in arts or 
associate in science degree; most ins titutions , either by state 
regulation or by their own internal rules, require between 18 and 30 
units in general education/liberal art s . this/ ar^a of the curriculum 
also draws some students' from among those attending community colleges 
for their ^wn personal. interest . iwith up to 20 percent of the enrollment 
in -those courses drawn from members of that.group. 

The liberal arfs courses are influenced by the universities through 
formal articulation agreements and by informal arrangements between 
•individual ins truct ors and academic jdepartment s . The articulation 
agreements m;^y be as strict as requiring common course numbering within" 



a 'state system of universities and community colleges, and with senior 
instruction approval of syllabi and course content for those courses 
that carry, transfer credit.. On the other hand, the community colleges 
^ay be given such latitude in th^ construction of,.-the transfer courses 
that the resemblance between a community College courg'e and a university 
freshman course may stop 'with the course number and title. University 
influence is also exerted through informal associations and professional 
meetings where faculty from both in^st i-t u t ions discuss textual 
-xequirements, content, ideas, and syllabi. \ •* * 

The^ academic t transfer futiction- Is ""centered on the liberal arts 
because of trddition and the need to articulate those courses for the*^ 
benefit of the istudents who transfer to the universities.^ However, the 
liberal arts are being mbdified somewhat to fit the realities of the 
conununity colleges. They are pf^fered in the community service and 
continuing education divisions not for credit , but much in the fashion 
of similar presentations in university extension divisions. Segments of 
the liberal- arts are offered in occupational courses and most community 
colleges maintain a liberal arts requirement for students in their 
occup.ational programs . This serves those s tudents well' when they 
transfer to senior in^titutionis- as many of them eventually do. Transfer 
education in community colleges has also been modified through the 
implementatioTi of interdiscipj^ina^y courses in the sc.iences,' social 
sciences, and humanities.* Instead of offering the students a choice qf 
fulfilling transfer requirements through specialized courses in hJ.story, 
art, music, philosophy, those disciplines are combined into single 
courses with sujch titles as '■Mirrors of the Mind" or "The Art of Being 



Human*" And In some community collegesAthe stii den t s' desire for 
transfer studies is being combined with their need to work by having 
them enroll in cooperative >/orfc experience-based liberal arts programs 

.•• / : . ■■ '^^ A . ■ .. 

arranged so that student s take courses for transfer credit but also 

• study aspects of the workpldce concurrently. 

In summation, the community cpllege transfer ^rriculuiii has a flat 

.' ■ . ■ _^ 

profile with a. liberal, arts bias.. Most oT its\enroflments are In 

• • .■ . • ' • . ■ ■ ... ■■ , ' \ . ; • ■, ■/ 

introductory courses and /o;r courses that have no prerequisites .Add to 

• these the remedial courses that are supposed to preparV students for the. 
transfer credit courses and the form of a curriculum t\iat is grade 13 
plus remedial appears. This Has opened a gap at grade M that makes it 
dilficult for a student to complete two years and then transfer. 

. Transfer \^ . ■ . 

How many students do transfer? * The data are unrel^iable. The 

* * . ■ \ 

number of students completing two years at community . colleges and 

/ • ■ . ^ . . . ... . ■ , ■ V 

transferring to universities probably averaged around 25 percent during 

the early years of those institutions . They were built as transfer 

institutions and they did their job by giving people from the local area 

the first two years of baccalaureate studies and then sending them on to 

the universities. Around 75 percent of the curriculum in those early 

colleges was in the liberal arts and traditional . academic studies. 

More recently the number of students completing two years and then 

^ transferring has remained constant but th^ pe rcehtage has declined to 

around five percent of the total enrollment . What has happened is that 

the div^isor ha§ groiSn as the community colleges haye expanded th6ir 

offerings into areas other than those serving the traditional 



baccalaureate-bound students. Moreover; the. pattern of- college 
attendande has. changed with^ greater percen&ges of students attending 
part-time, dropping in and out , taking courses C(5n6urrent:ly at coraraunity 
colleges and uriiyersities, transferring from the community colleges and 
back again, and transferring after, obtaining less: than 60 units or the 
, re;quirements for an associate degree gt the community college. Around 
A half the students in the acadeqiic classes say that transfer is; their: 
p~r.imary gA)al (56 percent in a 1983 Los Angeles Community College 
: District Purvey) (Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 1984), but 
.most o<r the other half also take transfer credit courses to fulfill 
occupational 4)rogram graduation requirements or for personal interest.* 
This blurs the figures.^' Who is a transfer student? One who states that 
as a m-ajor purpose for attending? If so, nearly half the people taking 
courses for transfer credit should not be counted. 

Transfer education figures suffer also because the fuhction is 
confounded with occupational education. A 1978 Californlaiistatewide 
longitudiTial study showed that more than one-fourth the students 
enrolled in occupational programs indicated they intended transferring 
and more than one-fourth the students enrolled in'Transfer credit 
courses indicated they were attending college to gain job-related 'skills 
(Hunter and. Sheldon ,1 980) . And a 1983 Los Angeles District study 
found 35% of the students in the latter group (Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges, 1984). Accordingly, the figures on the number of 
students transferring from community colleges are weakened by counting 
as a potential transfer student anyone enrolled in a tratisfer credit 



couri 



Nor is the-q„e.tlo„ of th. „„.ber of students transferring „,de 
. --ster to answer „he„ the only people counted are those ,*o actually 
-trlc„late-at senior: institutions. In.soMe states. students are 
. «Mnted as transfers_lf . their c^lege df aak attendance was a '^o^unlty^ 
colleger in others '^ey >ust-have- to^^ 
^ c„,^nlt/ college hefdre they are- so counted. Pew stateV hother to 
collect dataon th4 number :of their students Who transfer fro. co..unlty 
.. colleges to senior Institution's 'in other states. Reverse transfer^, 
. those students. Who leave the^ university, .atrl'culate In a co..unlty 
■college tor one or two semesters, then return to the universities are 
counted in so„e states, not In- others (Cohen. 1979). Probably the only 
accurate way of determining the community .blleges- coritrlbut^pn to 
baccalaureate education would be to examine the transcripts of 
baccalaureate-degree recipients and determine how, many of their 
■ bachelors degree course requirements were met In community colleges. 
Such studies have been done m single Institutions (?ee. for e.a^ple.' 
Menke, 1980). but such data are collected 'systematically . . ■ ' - 
.The_rate of transieV seems not J)= concern those community colle-ge 
leaders who propound access -as their Institutions • prliary contribution 
to American higher education.... But ,helr view Is „6t shared by everyone 
affiliated with the Inseitutlons. Studies of faculty and other campus 
staff people often reveal countervlews . In 1973 a survey of faculty and 
presidents showed how certain Institutional function, were percelvid as 
belng at varlahoe. with the values' Of the, 

college «oal.to .>Provl^e;so«e form of education for any student 
regardless °« »bilUy"^was &^ by both^ fabulty Snd presidents as being : 



much more closely realized than it should be. - On the other hand the 
goal to "Help students respept their own abilii-ies and limitations"- was 
seen' as not being as high on the scale of activities as it should be 
( thV f acuVt^v^elt^^^^ should be the p r imary . goal' of the 

>hollege)(Bushnell, 1973). In reviewing the results of the Community 
College Goals:. Iriventory that .was administered in colleges in the late 
197ps, Cross found thte staff perceiving that the curricular >^uhctions of 
general education, vpc^ional- technical studies, and^ accessibility' were 



ranked first , secd.)cJ« - and third as actual . goals . but they felt ,that 
vocational studi.^^HK||^ college as a community second, 

and general educat^S^l^ir^. There wer^ further wide divergences 

.. .' J ' - '. ' ■ ^ ' ■ '■ • ■ •"' . . 

between what "is" and what "should be" on several other goals. vThe 

Staff tended to feel that intellectual orientation, remediai^A studies , 

and the college ^as a community were less pronoMnced than •they^^Jiould be 

whereas life-long learning, student services , and accessibility were 

more reallzi^' than desirable (Cross , 1981) . > ; 

There is a paradox in the community college's approach to transfer 

s t udi'es . M o s t^cjommuni ty„ .college - leaders-unders tand—the des Ir aj^ 1 1 i t y "ri f 

transfer education; it maintains the link with higher education that 

they developed throughout the early decades of the institution, and it 

' ' ^ ' ' ' ^ '^^^^^ 

fits the expectations of many of their conWtituq^nt^s who still looH to 

the institution as a low cost, ready-r^acces s point of entry, to 

pos tsecbndary study that itself leads -to bet±:er social and ' career 

positions. On the other hand, occupational education is 'presumed to 

ameliorate social ^problems by providing a> trained work force that^ 

enhances the ha tion's economy and ta assist individuals by preparing 



them for higher paid employment than they could receive without 
specialized training. Accordingly, and especially since the passage of 
the Vocational Education Acts , community college leaders have seized 
upon the idea of career education an<4^ithe monies -.avail able for it, and 
many- of theiir constituents also accept career education as an, equally 



er|c 



valid function, for the institution* » 

The paradox appears when the transfer and occupational programs are 

compared, typically studerp^ts enrolled in programs leading to associate 

. ' ■ " . •■' ■ * . ' . • ' " - ** ■ . , ■ 

in arts degrees and/or transfer with a major in a traditional academic 

subject receive less guidance Ind are faced with fewer specific 



requirements.. In many ins tarices they may choose any huiipftities , 
sciences, or social science course-from a list of options iti|>br der t o 
fulfill a one-course' or two-course graduation requirement^h'* each of 

■ . ■ ' ■ . . - , ■ ■ , . " »*f . . ■ o 
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those areas. The transfer program typically has < open entxy; st\idents 
may matriculate even when their goals are indistinc^. Within the 
classes they face minimal demands for reading and writing. The size of 

classes in the humanities and social sciences tends tSb be limited only 

■ " : : . ' ■ (. ' . : , ■ . ■ ■ 

by the size of the room or by negotiated contract's t^at specify maximum 

class size. Institutional support for the f acuLt^y in the transfer or 

• ■ ■ . . v*ji;^ 
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liberal arts area may include media preparation facilities but few 
faculty have access to pa raprofessional a s sistants or readers. 

. ^The occupational p r og t*ams are much more s t^ructure'd. Their 
facilities include laboratories and workshops along with equipment and 
tools. Their curriculum is restrictive with required courses to be 
taken in sequence. Admission to the programs is selective; students may ^ 



pften<^be required to take a 



yrear or two bf college level course's before 



beTng' admitted to the allied health or high technology programs'. Each 
program typically has a lead faculty member and instructors who work 
together as a group. ' 

Granted that the occupat^^al programs operate within different 
sets of apcreditatloa guidelines and that state and federal monies are * 



often earmarked for them, if both they and the transfer programs were 
considered of equal utility they would not be organized as differently 
as they are. Prior to the 1960s transfer education was the more highly, 
regarded.. . Facilities for ^occupational educa t ion Jwere ' poor and the 
faculty: in those programs were in some cases prrahibited from fully 
participating in academic governance activities i Morfesfcecently, career 
.education' has beeh ascendant with a concomitant reduction in the status, 
of the traditional freshman and sophomore courses. If both were equally 
valued, they would be more proximate in terms of teaching" load, 
requirements f o r . s t ude^n t en t r y , enforcement of prerequisites in 
curriculum, and academic support services. 

Still, the occupational s.tudies ar'e not antago,nis tic to transfer 
education . Sizable numbers of students /who complete community college 
programs in nursing, allied health, engineering technologies , data 
processing, agriculture, forestry, and many of the other advanc^ 
technolog ies eventually transfer aiid complete baccalaureate studies ; it 
may well be that more students tr^^sfer from occupational programs than 
from the Mberal arts curriculums". The true antagonists to the transfer 
function are the non-sequent ia 1 activities that fall within the 
definition of community education. 

Community Education - 



2R . 



Community education is that portion community college effort 
that Nfalls outside the traditional Vgraded cur riculumv It *includ^s 
activities as diverse as non-credit courses in -the arts and sciences, 
remedial and higli-school. makeup programs in adult basic education, open 
torums on contemporary public issues, recreational activities, short 

» . . , • , . ■ , . ^- ' • ■ • . , , ■ . ■ 
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organized for particular industries; Fig«»k on its magnitude are not 
reliable but the 1983 Community, Junior , and Technical College Directory 
. shows 4 .3 millio^i people enrolled in community education . College 
leaders justify the effort with the rationale that a true community 
college must offer more than a graded program. 

The problem with community education is that it confounds access 
with education and leads to a blurring of the college's image and 
, Junction. The college becomes viewed by its constituents more as a 
/place where various meritorious activities are undertaken, less where a 
student .seriously bent on obtaining a baccalaureate dfegrefe "should 
attend. The problem is compounded by the varied patterjis of funding 
cojumiinity education, much of which is self-supporting through fees paid 
by participants, but some supported by funds earmarked for the graded 
curriculum. The latter effect is Realized when the cost of the remedial 
courses and of the sizable proportion of studeAts/in the courses that, 
carry transfer credit but who have no intention of ■ transferring are 
recognized as costs of community education. It is undoubtedly important 
to offer courses in the use of of flee equipment to people wishing to 
upgrade themselves within.their occupations , and to offer courses in 
- . painting or piano playing to people who already have college degrees but 



it is detrimental to the perception of the college as a provider of- 
■^•Grad^-13-and 14, ' 

. . ■ ■ . . . . : ^ .... . _ . 

The people served through community education efforts do not fit 
atypical student categories. They do not enroll in programs leading to 
degrees; tKey: may not even be ^enrolled in formally structured courses 

but may be partici-pat-i-ng i-a-events espe^^ 

■ • ..■ • • . • ' . • • * ■ ■ : ' ■■ ■ ■ 

interests. Therefore, any attempt to fund community education on' th^ 

basis of average daily attendance, full-time equivalent-, or. some, other 

• . . ' • --'^V ■ ■ « \ ' ■ : ■.. ' ■ ■ • . ■ •■ 

category that suggests students attending courses leading to degrees or 
certificates on a campus is at variance with the intent of the program 
and the pattern of student participation. 

For community colleges to successfully maintain community education 
operations, they should be reorganized along^one or another changed 
model. Ideally community education woul,^ be funded programatically; 
that is, a college would be awarded a fixed sum each year to provide 
cultural, occupational upgrade, recreation, personal interest, community 
health, and semi-professional retraining programs to the people of its 
districts. Or the colleges could maintain their open access policies 
with s tudents taking courses that may or may not lead to .dfeg'r fees but 
build a transfer or honors college within such a stru|jture. The main 
f unding^pkt tern would b6 j^or individuals part icipating in courses With 
reimbursement on an at tendance basis , but the transfer or honors college 
would be operate<l separately with a variety of especially funded 
enrichment opportunities and work assistance or scholarship monies made 
available. Another way of separating community education .efforts might 
be to maintain the college's; transfer arid occupational functions but to 



split of f the community service into an extension division, as many 

' ■ ■- . >'■•■• ,•■ . ■ 

universities have done. This would put all community education on a 
■ . ' ■.' ■ . .' ■ ■ ■ ' .' ^ '■ ■. . ' ' ' 

se.lf-^sustaining basis with people^ who take short courses or who 

participate in activities paying for them ad hoc, (The elimination of 

the local-tax basis of funding California community colleges that was 



~^frf~ected inT9T^^ in that state,) Still 

another way of maintaining the traditional college vith a community 
education component would be to place the community service work along 
with- the remedial and adult basic education function in a separate 
center that wo\jld have staff |finembers teaching the students not oh a 
class-hour basis; they wc^ld be people working AoMiours per week and 
they might or might not have standard teaching credentials. Such 
center's have been organized under the aegis of the community colleges in 
Chicago, Phoenix, and San Francisco. » 

For now, though, to the extent that community education activities 
are merged evem conceptually with the trans£e'r and occupational 
education funct^ions, . they all are weakened . ^ Community . service 
activities cannot -flourish when they are presented by people with 
traditional views of instrusfioti and when they are funded ad hoc. the 

"transfer function is weakened when it coexists with community service 
activities in which people get college tranafercrediffor^ participating 

: / . ; ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ -■■ ■ _/":■"■"" ::" . ■ ' ■ . ; ' \: 

In courses and events even when they are not intending to gain degrees. 
The people enrolled in courses that carry transfer credit who either 
already have associates , bachelors , or graduate . degrees , or have no 
intention of taking courses in a sequence that lead to degrees are truly 
community education student s but since they are ^ ..mingled with the- 



students intending to transfer, the transfer function is blurred. And 

^ . ■■ •■: ^' • ' ' ' ■ /\: " • - ■ ■ ;• . ' '"^ ; ■■ ' y 

the occupational programs^ suf f er when the figures on the number of 

people gaining employment in the areas £or which they were trained ' are 

. - ■■■■■ V , : • ■ \3 

reduced by the number of students transferring to senior institutions 

' • ' ' •• . ■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ 

instead of going to wbrk# ^ 



Transfer Education's Future 1 / : i _ > : .r_ 

The prognosis for the transfer function depends in some measure on 
developments external to the. community 'colleges. If the universities 
develop occupational prograjns bet ter articulated with /those in the 
community colleges, the t^ransfer function may center on prepariilg 

students -to enter junior level programs leading to bachelor 's degrees in 

. ■ • • [■ ■ , ' • - - • .- • ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . : ■■ --w: " ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

health fields', technologies, and the professions. And if entrance to 

those programs Continues to depend on students completing courses in the 

humanities^ sciences , social sciences , mathematics, and English usage, 

those areas will continue to thrive in the community colleges. Still an 

open question, though, is the extent to which the community collej^es can 

succeed inr^preparing ''students who lack the basic skills o€ reading, 

writing, and computatipn. Here again they may be bolstered in their 

efforts ; if the secondary schools tighten graduation requirements and 

reduce the number of functional illiterates that they pass through to 

postsecondary education* . 

The transfeV function will also be affected by the extent to whioh 

■ ' ■ . 0^- ' ■ ■ ' ■ - v. - 

the community 'rcollege leadership seeks to miaintain their institutions' 
place in the formal education system. Many t>f the community colleges 
have stretched the bounds of their legitimacy within the systiem by their 
efforts at community education and by their offering certificates that 



do not qua^lify the. recipients JEor entrance to the next level within the 
structures H<5wever, a reversal of that tendency seems now to be going, 
on as; demands for sophomore tests screening people for entry to th^ 
upper division in the university are expanding. Florida, for example,^ 
has recently.i."l!nstituted such a test on a statewide basis. 

. ^ ^he coming year s. will see a /struggle between those who would feeep . 
the community colleges^within the educational Vsystem and those who would 
take their -institutions ever closer to the system's periphery, the 
colleges weaken (their position to thfe extent they pass nearly all 
students through or nearly none. In the first case they are not likely 
educating bu| ar^ acting merely as custodial institutions and rewarding 
•the -students with' course credits that have little value for entrance to 
the next leyel. Since higher education historically has been selective; 
the colleges that award transfer credit to students who have completed 
remedial or> otherwise lbw-1 evel courses merely * jeopardize those 
students' chances for matriculation at the j unior level. But th^ 
■community college that passes nearly no one "through its transf^V 
programs similarly moves toward the periphery of the system because its 
educational offerings are too much at variance with those provided by . 
the institutions at the core. Accordingly it does a disservice to the 
groups i-t purports to serve because they are not being provided with 
that mostvimportant benefit of another year of schoolirig : a ticket to 
advance, to the next level. " _ ' ■ \ • 

The tug-of-war will, undoubtedly continue. The community colleges 
are still looked upon by many of their mat riculants as the point of 
first entry to higher education. Although the efforts to attract adults 



have had the effect oT increasing the mean age of the student body, to 29 
years, the median age is 22 and the modal age is 19 • Most of the^ 
. students entering the institutions just out of high school still expect 
eventually to transfer and obtain higher degrees, . ' 

How can transfer education be strengthened? xfiat question is being 

. #. ■ '. , ' . ■ ■■ ■ " ! ■ ■ 

"~ask:ed^by many educators and agency of f icials7""~Several projects to help 
maintain the tt'ansfer functibn and " the traditional academic courses in 

community colleges have been funded by the' National Endowment for the 

■ . ' '■ • ■ ' '■' ' "• "'(■" "' . ■ ■'■ , ■• . ^ ' ■ ■■■ 

Humanities, the Ford Foundation, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, and 

several additional agencies whose directors realize the importance of 

■ \ ' ■"- . ■■ ' ' ■■ • ^ ' ' ; 

the community college as an element tn the nation's postsecondary 
education effort and of the liberal arts and transfer education as an 
essential component of those studies. 

One way that community colleges might enhance traris^fer studies is 
to modify college practices . / Stronger articulation agreements can be 
negotiated with receiving senior institutions and with the secondary 
schoo'ls that s-end students to"^ the colleges . Counseling can be 
strerj^thened with the addition of computerized academic and graduation 
information systems that keep the students apprised of their progress 
toward completing the associate degrees iand/or ready Ing themselves for 
^:rahsfer to particular prograrfs at the junior level* Ent/ry-level 
•testing can be introduced as a way of directing students toward remedial 
or compensatory Education courses within the colleges • (Prior toythe 
1960sr. most^ colleges had such programs but they were allowed to lapse 
when testing fell into disrepute in the late 1960s and i^/Os. ) Liberal 
arts •courses can be arranged in sequence and prerequisites enforced so 



that students in the transiEer programs have sojme semblance of common 
experience. Interdisciplinary courses in the liberal arts can be built 
and required for all matriculants regardless of the degree , transfer 
institution , or ; career that they are contemplating. Academic support 
services, including tutorials, can be ^mandated sb that poorly prepared 
"students- who did enter transfer classes would be required to spencj time, 
in a leatning laboratory working on course-related materials. Citizens' 
advisory committees to the transfer program can be formed as a way of 
gaining lay support for that function. All these efforts have been made 
and recent events suggest they^ will accelerate. The challenge lies in 
strengthening transfer education eVen while maintaining dccess to all 
and the broader educational efforts that have marked the community 
colleges in the second half of the century.. 

The community colleges found a niche in the educational system by 
offering lowcost, degree-credit, and non-credit programs i.n hometown 
settings for low-ability, part-time, min<^c4.ty-group , and low-income 
students who probably would not haye otherwise participated in higher 
education • In so doing, 'they helped to expand the sy'^tem's boundaries 
by putting pressure on the traditional colleges to modify their prograins 

a ■ ■ . , ■ • ■ "■. • • '. 

in order to accomodate the greater numbers of -students who sought even 
higher levels of schooling. But at what cost to^themselVes? In their 
early years the junior colleges were easily accessible points of entry 
to higher education. Their grades '13 and 14 were the culmination oJE^ 
high school for some students, the begi^ining of college for others. 

. ■ ■ ■ ' • ' . .. . ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ' . • . ^ .' ■■ ■'■ 

\ • ^ ■ ;,>■.. ... .- . ^ , . ■ 

Now, their low; percentage, of students in sophomore-level courses and 
their low percentage oif students transferring (both less than 10 



percent) coupled with the sophomore-level tests to be administered to 
students intending to ^ trans fer to the junior year in some state 
universities, suggest . they are operating near the system's periphery. 

•■ ■ ■,_ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■'. , ' ' ■ ' . . ' \ ■ ,• ■ • ' 

The recent calls for a renewed emphasis on excellence and quality in . 
their programs reveal their leaders* concern that their degrees and 
certificates not lose their credibtlity (McCabe , 1981 ) • V : 

~~ Th eir probi:em now i sT^to .rec^oncile th~e~~ia'iVeTire~~ed~uc^^ 
opportunities that tl\ey offer for their broad clientele with their 
need to stay within the graded system by mainta^ining the value of 
their diplomas. In order to continue serving the high-^risk students , 

they cannot afford to exercise excessive selectivity in their graded 

• ■ • ' ' ' ' ' ^. \ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

■ • • •. * 

programs. And in order to continue' of fering short -courses for the 
public through their community education activities (whether or not so 
designated), they cannot return to the junior college model of Grades 
13 and 14 plus sequenced occupational programs. \, 

^The community college grew by pr'oviding access to the previously 
disenfranchised. Must an institution commited to access necessarily 

• move toward the educational system's periphery? If so , the core will 

*■'■■, ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 
always- be reserved for ^ an eli te group of students and schools. The 

efforts being made in community colleges ;that: are tightening 

requirements for sequence , enforcing course prerequisites, and 

* ■ -■ ■ . ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' . ■ 

providing various forms of assistance for : student s intend ing to 

transfer suggest that at l^ast some college leaders recognize the need 

for a strong educational progran^ with an open-access institution. 
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TABLE 1 



Estimated Retention Rates, • 5th Grade through 
College Entrance, in Public and Nonpublic Schools: 
^ ^United States, 1924-32 to 1973-81 



Retentipn per 1,000 pupils who-entered 5th grade 



School years pupils^ o^. . High school 1st timeS^ 

entered 5th grade ^tn grade graduation college students 

No, Year 



1924' 


-25 




612 


302; 


• 1932 ^ 


118 


1934. 


-35 - ^ ^ 




803 


467 


1942 


129 


1944- 


-45 




872 


, • .553 


. 1952 


. 234 


1954- 


-55 




915 , 


, ; 642 ' 


1962 


343 


1956-57 


f 


930 


676 


1964 - . 


362 


Fall 


1958^^ 




^ 946 


732 


1966 - , 


, 384 


Fall 


1960 




952 


749 


196^!, 


452 


Fall 


1962 


1 


959 


. 750 


1970 


461 


Fall 


1964 


J: ^ 


975 _ 


748 


1972 


433 


Fall 


1966 


; ■ ■ 


985 


744 


1974 ^ 


448 


Fall 


1968 




983 


749 


1976 ' 


, 435 


Fal 1 


.1970 ; 




982 


744 _ 


1978 


440 


Fall 


1971 




985 


743 


, 1979 


451 


Fall 


i973 




994 


745 


1981 


469 



Rates for the 5th grade through high school graduation are based on 
enrollments in successive grades in successive years in publ ic elementary 
and secondary schools. Rates* for first-time rol lege enrollment include 
'full-time and part-time students enrolled in programs creditable toward 
a bachelor's degreed * ' ^ . 

Beginning with the cla^s in the 5th grade in 1958,- dates are based on 
fal 1 enrollment and exclude upgraded pupils. ^ 

Source : U.S. Department of Education, The Condition of Education , 1981, 
and unpubl i shed data- from the National Center for Education 
Statistics, 



Associate Degrees Conferred by Institutions of 
Higher Education by Type- of Curriculum, ; 
V C -1970-71 to 1979-80 



Arts and bciences « i.. v n 

- — --or^Gen&ra4-H^oqram^ --- --^g^^^g^^^^^ 



Year 


Curriculum.' 


^ (dumber 


, Percentage 
of Total 


■ Number 


Percentage 
of Total,' 


1970-71 


■ : 252,610 


144,883 


• 57.4 


' 107,727 


42.6 " 


- 1971-72 


292,119 


158,283 




133,836 


: 45.8 


1972-73t 


317,008 


161,051 


50.8 . 


155; 957 


'. - 49.2. 


1973-74 


343,924 


164,659 ,, 


47.9 


179,265 


"'. ■52.1; 


19.74-75 


360,171 


166,567 


. 46.2 


193,604 


4 / 53.8 ' 


1975-76 


391,454 


175,18'5 


44.8 


216,269 


55.2 ' 


1976-77 


406,377 


171,631 


42.2 


234,746 ' 


57.8 


1977-78 


412,246 


167,036 


40.5 , 


245,210 


59,. 5 


1978-79 


402,702 


157,572 


39.a 


245,130 


. ^60.9 


1979-80 


400,910 


154,282 


38.5 


•. 246,626 


61.5 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ • ■ > . ■■ 

Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978., 

U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics, 1982. 



TABLE 3 





Part-Time Enrollments as 
Total Enrollments, 


a Percentage ^of 
1963-1982 




Year 


Opening Fall 
vEnrol Iment 


' Part-Time 
Enrollment 


Percentage 












- —91:^4^4 ^ - 


— 488;976- - 


- sr - 


lybo 


.1,909,118 


888,458 


47 




2,234,669 


1,064,187 ' 


48 


ly /u 


2,447,401 


1,164,797 


48 


1971 


2,678,171 


1,290,964 


48 


1 O "70 ■ 

iy/2 


\ 2,863,780 


1,473,947 


. 5r' 


1 n "7 o 

ly/o 


3, 100,951 


1,702,886 


55 


iy/4 


3,528,727 


1,974,534 


56 


ly /b 


. 4,069,279 


2,222,269 


55 


ly /b . 


4,084,976 


2,219^605 


54 


ly// 


.4,309,984 


2,501,789, 


58 


1978 


4,304,058 


2,606,804 


61 


1979 


, .4,487,872 


2,788,880 


,62 


1980 


4,825,931 


2,996,264 


62 


1981 


■ 4,887,675 


3,070,087 


63 


1982 ^ 


4,^64,379' • 


3,115,055 ' 


, 63 



Source: American Association of Commuhity and Junior Colleqes, 
1965-1983. ■ 
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TA'bLE 4 



High School Academi^Perforniance of College Freshmen, 1983 



Measure of Academic Performance ' 



Percentage of Enrollment 



All Institutions 



All 2-Year Colleges 



Rank in High School 

. Top 20% 
Second 20% 
Middle 201 
Fourth 20% ; 
Lowest 20% 



39.4 
22.8 
30.6 
6.2 
1.0 



24'. 7 
22.4 
41 .9- 
9.3 
1.7 



Average Grade, in Kigh^chbbl 



A or A+ 
A- 
B+ 
B- 

B- . . - 

C+ 

C 

D ■ . 



9.-4 
11 .0 
18.6 
25.8 
14.2 
12.7 
7.8 
0;5 



. 4. 
6. 
15. 



28.0 
16.7 
16.7 
11.3 

-0.8. 



Source: AiW.- Astin and Others [ The American Freshman: National Norms for 'Fall 1983. 



ERIC 



TABLE 5 

Mean ACT Scores for Two-Year 
College Freshmen, ^964-1979, 1982 



Year 


, English 


■1 

Math 


. '^^"Soc . Sci . 


Nat. Sci . 


Compos i te 


1964 


. 17.6 


17.4 ■ 


18.2 


18 5 




1965 


16.9 


17.6 


18.8. 


18.9 


18.2 


1970 


17.2 . 


17.7 


18.0 


19,0 


. 18.1 


1975 


15.8 . 


,lo4.9 


15.2 


18.9 


16.3 


19-77 


;i5.7 "■ 


" 14.2 


14.7 


18.5 


15.9 ; 


1979 


15.-8 


13.9 


.? 14.4 


18.4 


15.8" 


1982 : . 


15.7 


13.3 ' 


14.5 • 


,18.4 


15.6 



Source: . American College. Testing Program, (1966, 1972, 1976-77,1978-79, 
1980-81, 1982-83) . - . 



Percentages. of Income from Various Sources for 
j Public Two-Year Collegesv 1918-1980. 



0- 



Year 



oource 


1 n 1 

ly lo 


iyoU 


1942 


1950 


1959 


, 1965 


1975 
V 


1977 


1980 






















Tuition and 
fees 


6 


14 


11 


9 


11 


13 


15 


18. 


15 


Federal, aid 


0. 


0 


2 


1 


1 


4 


8 


5 


5 


•State aid 


' 0 


0 


28 


26 


29 


34 


45. 


59 


60 


Local aid 


94 


85 


57 


49 


44 


33 


24 


15 


11 


Private gifts 
and grants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


• 0 


1 


A.uxil iary 
services 


N.A. 


N.A. 




N.A. 


12 




6 


0 


3 


Other 


0 


2 ' 


2 


. 2 


2 


7 


1 


3 


3 



Includes local junior colleges only. 

Sources : Starrak and Hughes (1954, p. 28) ; Medsker and Tillery (1971, p, 

115); Olivas ( 1979, p. 20); Richardson and Leslie (1980, p. 20); Chronicle ,of 
Higher Education (June 8, 1982, p. 8) . , . . ■ 



i 



ft 



ERIC 



43 



Numbers of Full -Time and Part-Time Two-Year 
College InstruGtors, 1953"^1980 



Year t • 
Instructors 



ull-Time Part-Time 



Number Percentage Number Percentage 



1953V^ • 13,762 12,473 52 11,289 48 

1958 33,396 20,003 60 13,393 40 

1963" ' '^4,405' 25,438 57 18,967 43 

1968 97,443 63,864 66 33,579 34 

1973 151,947 '89,958 59 ■ > 61,989 41 

1974 162,530 . 8 .50 80,872 50 



1,975 181,549 84,851 > 47 96,,698 . 53 

1976 199,655 8SV277 44 111,378 56 

ia^7 205,528 89,089 _ 43 116,439 57 

1978 213,712 95,461 ■ 45 118,251 55 

1979. 212,874 92,881' 44 119,993 56 

1980 238,^41 104,777 44 134,064 56 

1981 ' 244,228 104,558 ■ 43 • - 139,670 57 

1982 236,761 99,701 42; ^ 137,060 *5,8, 



Source: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1955-1982, 
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